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is a significant source of North Koreas foreign exchange, by virtue of the large Japanese market for the North 
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Japan-North Korea Relations: Selected Issues 



Summary 

Japan and North Korea have not established official relations since the Korean 
Peninsula, which the Japanese Empire annexed in 1910, was liberated from Japanese 
rule and divided into two separate states following Japan’s defeat in World War II. 
Attempts to establish normal relations in the early 1990s and again in 2000 ended in 
failure, due to seemingly unresolvable obstacles. In September 2002, a one-day 
summit was held in Pyongyang between Japanese Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi 
and North Korean leader Kim Jong-il, the first ever between the leaders of the two 
countries. Koizumi and Kim momentarily appeared to break longstanding stalemates 
on several issues and agreed to restart bilateral normalization talks, but the talks 
subsequently stalled, due to two developments: North Korea’s apparent admission 
to U.S. officials in October 2002 that it had a secret nuclear weapons program based 
on the process of uranium enrichment; and popular outrage in Japan at Kim Jong-il’s 
admission that North Korea kidnapped 13 Japanese in the 1970s and 1980 and 
brought them to North Korea to live. Subsequently, according to the North Korean 
government, eight of whom died. 

Japan’s role is potentially critical in the current crisis over North Korea’s 
nuclear weapons programs for a number of reasons. Most importantly, Japan has 
promised North Korea a large-scale economic aid package to compensate for the 
Japanese occupation of the Korean Peninsula from 1 910-1945, much as it gave South 
Korea economic assistance when Tokyo and Seoul normalized relations in 1965 . The 
assistance is to be provided after the countries agree to normalize relations, a process 
that Japan now links to a resolution of the nuclear issue. Reportedly, Japanese 
officials are discussing a package on the order of $5-$ 10 billion, an enormous sum 
for the North Korean economy, the total GDP of which is estimated to be in the $20 
billion range. Currently, Japan is a significant source of North Korea’s foreign 
exchange, by virtue of the large Japanese market for the North Korean government’s 
suspected drug-running operations, and of remittances from Korean permanent 
residents in Japan. Japan is North Korea’s third-largest trading partner. 

Since the fall of 2002, Japan has been the Northeast Asian country most 
supportive of the Bush Administration’ s policy of pressuring North Korea to abandon 
its nuclear program, and has taken a number of steps to curtail North Korea’s ability 
to earn hard currency and to import dual-use technology. Since North Korea 
launched a long-range missile over Japan in 1998, relations with North Korea have 
been a highly politicized issue inside Japan, creating strong domestic support for 
taking a hard line against Pyongyang. Prime Minister Koizumi, however, has 
equivocated on taking more coercive measures against North Korea, such as 
economic sanctions, absent an escalation of the situation by Pyongyang. Japan fears 
such measures could provoke a military response by North Korea and/or trigger a 
surge in refugees. 

This report will be updated periodically to track developments in Japan-North 
Korea relations. 
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Japan-North Korea Relations: Selected 

Issues 

Introduction 

In recent years, Members of Congress have monitored the course of North 
Korea-Japan relations because Japan plays a potentially critical role in addressing the 
military threat posed by North Korea, particularly its nuclear weapons program. 1 
Most important, Japan has told North Korea it is prepared to offer a large-scale 
economic aid package — on the order of $5 billion - $10 billion — to compensate 
for the Japanese occupation of the Korean Peninsula from 1910-1945. During the 
August 2003 six-party talks in Beijing among North Korea, the United States, South 
Korea, China, Japan, and Russia, the Japanese delegation reportedly reiterated its 
position that significant aid would be forthcoming if North Korea abandoned its 
nuclear program and cooperated on the issue of Japanese citizens kidnapped by North 
Korean agents in the 1970s and 1980s. 

Japan also is important to the North Korean situation because it is a significant 
source of North Korea’s foreign exchange. Not only is Japan North Korea’s third- 
largest trading partner, but the Japanese market also is a major destination for the 
North Korean government’s suspected drug-running operations and of remittances 
from Korean permanent residents in Japan. 

Congress also has an interest in Japan-North Korea relations because Japan’s 
bilateral issues with North Korea influence U.S. policy. The United States has long 
cited Pyongyang’s harboring of Japanese Red Army terrorists — who face charges 
in Japan of hijacking a plane in 1970 — as a reason for North Korea’s inclusion on 
the U.S. terrorism list, which by law prohibits North Korea from receiving many 
forms of U.S. economic assistance and some trading rights. 2 At Japan’s urging, the 
United States reportedly also has linked delisting to North Korea’s cooperation with 
Japan on the abduction issue. 

Finally, Japan arguably has been the strongest supporter in East Asia of the Bush 
Administration’s policy of pressuring North Korea to abandon its nuclear program. 
Although Japan shares the objections of other regional states to the use of preemptive 
military force, it is more willing than China, South Korea, and Russia to employ 
coercive diplomatic measures against Pyongyang. Japan’s position thus is important 



1 For more on North Korea’s nuclear weapons program and U.S. -Korean relations, see CRS 
Issue Brief IB91141, North Korea’s Nuclear Weapons Program, and CRS Issue Brief 
1B98045, Korea: U.S. -Korean Relations, both by Larry Niksch. 

2 For more, see CRS Report RL31696, North Korea: Economic Sanctions, by Dianne 
Rennack. 
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to the U.S. effort to deal with the North Korean nuclear program multilaterally, rather 
than bilaterally (U.S. -North Korea exclusively), as North Korea had insisted. Indeed, 
since the late 1990s, the rising perception of the North Korean threat has prompted 
and enabled Japanese leaders to broaden substantially the country’s security posture. 3 



The Pyongyang Declaration 

The Koizumi-Kim Summit 

On September 17, 2002, Japanese Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi and North 
Korean leader Kim Jong-il held a one-day summit in Pyongyang that momentarily 
restarted normalization talks between the two countries, which had been stalled since 
November 2000. Koizumi and Kim signed a short document called the “Pyongyang 
Declaration.” Kim pledged conditionally to unilaterally extend his country’s 
moratorium on missile testing beyond 2003 (when it was to expire), admitted that 
North Korean agents had kidnapped 13 Japanese in the 1970s and 1980s, and issued 
a vague promise to comply with international agreements related to nuclear issues. 
Koizumi, in turn, apologized for Japan’s colonization of the Korean Peninsula and 
offered to provide North Korea with a large-scale economic aid package, much as it 
gave South Korea economic assistance when Tokyo and Seoul normalized relations 
in 1965. 

At the time, Koizumi’s trip to Pyongyang was a significant departure from 
Tokyo’s increasingly hard-line stance toward North Korea and had the potential to 
put Japan at odds with the Bush Administration’s policy. For most of the late 1990s, 
Japanese policymakers sought to move slowly and deliberately on normalizing 
relations with North Korea, due to the launch of a long-range Taepodong Missile 
over the Japanese Islands in August 1998, Pyongyang’ s development and deployment 
of medium-range Nodong missiles capable of reaching Japan, new revelations about 
the abductions of Japanese citizens by North Korean agents, and incursions by North 
Korean espionage and drug-running ships into Japanese waters. This cautious 
approach often created tension between Tokyo and the Clinton Administration, 
which, along with South Korea’s Kim Dae Jung, pursued a policy of engaging North 
Korea in the late 1990s. During this time, Japanese policymakers often appeared tom 
between a desire to avoid becoming isolated from U.S. -South Korea-North Korea 
diplomacy and domestic pressure to proceed cautiously. 4 5 This dilemma was 



3 See CRS Report RL30256, Japan’s Changing Security Outlook: Implications for 
U.S. -Japan Defense Cooperation , by Richard Cronin. 

4 Note that Japanese diplomats were anything but passive on the issue of the abductees, 
which ultimately (in 2000) they convinced a reluctant Clinton Administration to include on 
the bilateral U.S. -North Korean agenda. 

5 The most stunning setback to Japanese diplomacy came in 1994, when the United States 
— with limited consultations with the Japanese — entered into an Agreed Framework with 
North Korea to freeze its nuclear program with the expectation that Japan would contribute 
$ 1 billion towards the construction of two proliferation-proof light water nuclear reactors. 

(continued...) 




